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ae | New York, Fuly 20, 1795. 


He returned after about an hour had elaps- 
ed; the night was then beginning to appear- 
«“ My search,” said he, “ has been unfor- 
tunately fruitless: no place was left unex- 
plored ; no enquiries were omitted to obtain 
a convenience for travelling. However, I 
discovered a man on horse-back, who will 
reach the city in a few hours.—I gave him 
a direction to the place of your mother’s re- 
sidence, and he cheerfully promised to in- 
form herof your safety, and of the accident 
which retarded your coming. Your stay un- 
til morning will therefore, not be productive 
of alarm, as in a little while the message 
cannot fail to be delivered.” ‘* Were Isa- 
tisfied of that,” answered the lady, “ the 
dclay might be borne ; yet I am not dispos- 
ed to murmur at what necessity commands, 
and if you are of opinion, that all endeavours 
to reach home would be abortive, I shail 
not obstinately persist in requesting the trial, 
but endeavour to fortify myself against des- 
ponding.” “ My dear Maria,” returned 
he, taking her hand, “ if you placed so much 
confidence in me as to believe, that what I 
have told you was not the result of duplici- 
ty, the doubt you now express would have 
been unnecessary. Since the commence 
ment of our acquaintance, I have felt no 
other desire but that of promoting your wel- 
fare 5 at jt mit re. that desire is much 


















































_ the purity of what he said. 


fineness of the night, and concluded with 
inviting the lady to awalk. She consented- 
The evening was remarkably calm, and the 
gay scenery of the surrounding country was 
illuminated by the bright rays of the moon. 
The desire of viewing this sublime pros- 
pect extended to every beholder, and filled 
the mind of sensibility with an awful rap- 
ture. They left me, and did not return.till 
10 o’clock. What passed in the interval 
was related to me by the young lady, in suc! 
a pathetic and distressed a manner, that I 
am sure, the heart that could not have par- 
ticipated in her sorrows, must have been 
destitute of the smallest spark of fellow- 
feeling. She began as foilows :—* I confide 
to you these circumstances, that they may, 
when related, be some palliation of my guilt ; 
they will be the last efforts I shall make, for 
the little while I have to remain with the 
world. I went from your house with a 
sort of satisfaction, never known to me be- 
fore ; it was inspired by the serenity and 
beauty of the evening, added to the compa- 
ny of him whom my unsuspicious heart had 
chosen for its master. How often did I 
dream of the happiness which the society of 
such a man would afford me.—How often 
pictured ourselves straying from the noisy 
world, enjoving the blissful converse which 
those who have been united by the ties of 
love. must ever fell. Alas! this delusive 
prospect has been blighted for ever ; I have 
drank deep oi the cup of bitterness—I have 
been marked for the offspring of despair. 
Why was man gifted with such poisonous 
hypocricy ?—Who could believe that while 
the tongue was vilifying the base seducer, 
the mind was plotting his. crime ?—How 
have I heard benevolence extolled, and lis- 
tened to the pleasures said to be derived 
from the practice of virtue, by the man, 
who at the same time was contriving my ru- 
in.—Good God! what deceit was hidden 
in his breast—W ho could have unveiled that 
perfidy which has convulsed my existence,. 
and left me tottering fast to the grave. Ne- 
ver did I hear him speak so passionately as 
on the last night we met; I heard: his vows 
with transport ; he called Heaven to witness 
** Never,” said 





_be made. 
_ to prize your goodness; the best return I 





en ‘ina 
he, “ should I have confessed to you my 
weakness; but something more powerful 
than reason propelled me to it; my own 
peace demanded ‘the declaration ; but my 
dear Maria, can you in any way requite my 
affection : I have long believed that I was 
not entirely indifferent to you, if the conclu- 
sion has been presumptuous, I earnestly en- 
treat your pardon, but for heaven’s sake 
keep me no longer in‘ suspense.” These 
words were delivered with so much fervour 
and warmth, that they penetrated my verv 
soul, and prompted me to believe that all 
his assertions were sincere. I revealed al- 
most involuntarily, the secret of my heart. 
—I confessed he was dear to me ; little 
did I know to whom the confession was 
made. “ Oh! Maria,” he replied, “you 
have made me the happiest of mankind, 
how many moments of bliss would have 
been passed, had you pronounced the de- 
lightful wo¥ds before ; but the long priva. 
tion of them, now adds -sweettess to their 
value; from this time will I date the com- 
mencement of our happiness.” He then 
led me to a bank, which was encircled with 
trees, at some distance fromthe road, where 
we seated ourselves. He repeated his ate 
tachment in terms.so unequivocal, as extort- 
ed from me the strongest assurances-tiiat my 
affection was no less than his; then clasp- 
ing my hand, he called God to witness, that 
from that moment he should consider him- 
self united to me in unalterable love. I 





made the same protestation,;, “he then press-~ 


ed me in his arms, and said, * But my dear- 

estlove, you must,be conscious how much 
I have to dread delay ; shall we then appro- 
priate the first day of the ensuing month for 
the consummation of my wishes? I an- 


swered, that his pleasure should always be 


mine, and as there could be no doubt but 
that my mother would acquiesce in.the pro- 
posal, no opposition to his request should . 
“ how greatly ought I,” said he, 


can make you, Maria, shall be to devote my 
life your service.” Every moment he ap- 
peared more amiable ; I had never before. 


_ experienced so much pleasure in conversa- 
tion. 


His language, which was at first 
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glowing and»spirited fell by degrees into a 
Jow and languishing tone. “ Oh! Maria,” 
he cried, “ my love! my wife! allay this 
flame which burns in my bosom.” Such ex- 
pressions as this, accompanied by tears, 
from a man whom I almost doated upon, 
found a ready advocate in my breast.—The 
day of our nuptials, I thought not far dis- 
tant......1 was no longer mistress of myself. 
seeovel yieldeds.ee-Oh! God of Mercy, what 
do I not feel at this moment? Why did my 
reason abandon me at this momentous cri- 
sis? Inanevil hour was | left to the mer- 
cy of an abandoned villain. Surely there 
is a Father of retribution, who will hurl his 
vengeance upon the callous ingrate. Yet 
I could feel for him though in agonies, for 
the ill he has done me. Yes, I would 
snatch him from punishment—forgiveness 
should find its way from my lips!” 

She ceased the narrative, and reclined her 
head upon her hand, while the tears stream- 
edin profusion from her eyes. Oh! ma- 
dam you know not what an effecting sight 
jt was:—u girl whose equal for beauty I 
had never seen; when first she came here, 
her cheeks were like the morning rose, but 
had now assumed a death-like paleness, and 
the wonted beauty of her eyes were marked 
with languor, red and swoln with incessant 
weeping. Poor Maria! your plighted vows 
deserved a better fate.—Your innocent heart 
was beset with the engines of depravity ; 
but ere now it is locked fast in the mausiots 
of eternity.—A benificent Providence has 
registered your virtues where they will ceasc- 
less thrive.—-When that tale which bereft 
you of all worldly rest is told, many a tear 
will wet thy hapless grave. Peace to thy 
ashes sweet maid!” 

(To be continued. ) 
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REFLECTIONS, 


NO. VII. 


{tis wonderful to consider how many mil- 
lions of people come into, and go out of the 
world, ignorant of themselves, and of the 
world they lived in. 


Man ts curious to wash, dress and per- 
fume his body ; but careless of his soul. ‘The 
one shall have many hours, the other not so 
many minutes. ‘This shall have three or 
four new suits in a year, but that must wear 
its old cloaths still, In short, man is spend- 
ing all upon a bare house, that has little or 
no furniture within to recommend it ; which 
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is preferring the cabinet before the jewel. A 
lease of seven years before an inheritance. 


The want of due consideration is’ the 
cause of all the unhappines man brings up- 
on himself. For his second thoughts rarely 
agree with the first. 


Disappointments that come not by our 
own folly , are the trials or corrections of 
heaven: and it is our own fault if they prove 
not to our advantage. ‘To repine at them 
does not mend the matter; it is only to 
grumble at our Creator. But to see the 
hand of God in them, with an humble sub- 
mission to his will, is the way to turn our 
water into wine. 


They have a right to censure, that have a 


heart to help: the rest is cruelty and injus- 
tice. 


Lend not beyond your ability, nor refuse 
to lend out of your ability ; especially when 
it will help others more than it can hurt you. 


Where the superfluities of a nation valued 
and made a perpetual tax or benevolence, 
there would be more alms-houses than poor; 
schools than scholars ; and enough to spare 
government besides. 


If you would be happy and easy in your 
‘amily, above all things observe discipline ; 
every one in it should know their duty ; and 
there should be a time and place for every 
thing ; and whatever else is done or omit- 
ted, be sure to begin and end with God. 


Love labour, if you do not want it for 
food you may want it for physic. Itis whole- 
some for your body, and good for your 
mind. It prevents the fruits of idleness, 
which of many times comes from want of 
employment, and leads many to do what is 
worse than nothing. 


Excess in apparel is a costly folly, the ve- 
ry trimmings of the vain world, would 
cloath all the naked one. 


It is said of the true church, the king’s 
daughter is glorious within. Let our care 
therefore of our minds more than our bo- 
dies, if we would be of her communion. 


Avoid company where it is not profitable ; 
and on those occasions, speak little and 
least. 


Where you are obliged to speak, be sure 
to speak the truth ; for e€quivocation is hal: 
way to lying: as lying is the whole way to 
hell. 


Believe nothing against another, but upon 
good authority: nor impart what may hurt 


-member best those things whose’ a 
methodically disposed, and mutnal 











another, unless it be a préater hut to others 
to conceal it. 


It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest 
nottorevealone. Only trust yourself, and 
another shall not betray you. - 


Openness has the mischief, though not 
the malice of treachery. 


Do nothing improperly. Some are wit- 
ty, kind, cold, angry, stiff, jealous, care- 
less, cautious, confident, close, open, but 
in the wrong place. 


It is not enough that a thing be right, if 
it benot fit to be done. If imprudent, tho 
just itis not adviseable. He that loses by 
getting, had better lose than get. 


Knowledge i is the treasure, but judgment 


the wise man. é: 
= oe 


He that has more knowledge than judg. 
ment, is made for another man’s use, more 
than his own. 


Give not your confidence to many, much 
less to such men as have nothing in view but 
their own interest; or are entirely devoted 
to the world ; but when you choose, take a 
friend whose way of thinking you perfectly 
know, and who can have no interest in de- 
ceiving you; for it is necessary to have 
somebody to whom one may open h's heart. 
You will also find that this is one of the 
greatest advantages of the married state. 

Z. 
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NO. VIe 


OF MEMORY. 
By Dr. Beatie. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


Our thoughts have for the most part e 
connexion; so that the thought,-which is 
just now in the mind, depends partly upon 
that which went before, an V serves to 
introduce that which follows.. ‘Hence we re- 
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nected. A regular discourse Hake sa 
.asting impression upon the hearér, thar 
parcel of detached sentences, a 


and this may show us the propriety of cone, 
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ducting our-stadies, and all our affairs, ac- 
cording to a regular plan or method. When 
this is not done, our thoughts and our busi- 
ness, especially if in any degree complex, 
soon run into confusion. 

The Greek and Romanorators, whosome- 
times had occasion to deliver very long ora- 
tions, and all from memory, took pains to 
fix in their minds a series of objects or pla- 
ces naturally connected, such as) the conti- 
guous houses in a street, or the contiguous 
apartments ina house. By long habit, these 
places were so arranged in their memory, 
that when the first place occurred to then, 
it introduced the idea of the second, and 
the second the third, and so forward; even 
as when the first letter of the alphabet, or 
the beginning of a well known tune, occurs 
to the mind, it introduces the subsequent 
letters and notes in the proper order. Then 
the orator connected the first head of his dis- 
course with the first of these places, the se- 
cond withthe second, &c. by thinking of both 
at the same time. And thus they were ena- 
bled to recollect, without confusion, all the 
parts of the longest discourse.. This was 
called the artificial memory, Cicero and 
Quintilian both speak of it, but neither of 
them so minutely as to make it perfectly in- 
telligible, at least to me: nor do I know that 
any modern orator has ever made use of it. 
It seems indeed, to have been a laborious 
way of improving memory: as Quintilian 
himself acknowledges. In allusion to it, we 
still call the parts of a discourse places or 
topics, and say, in the first place, in the se- 
cond place, &c. 


What we perceive by two senses at once 
has a good chance to be remembered. Hence 
to read aloud, slowly, and with propriety, 
when one is accustomed to it, contributes 
greatly to remembrance. And that which 
we write in a geod hand, without contrac- 
tions, with dark coloured ink, exactly point- 
ed and spelled, in straight lines with a mo- 
derate space between them, and properly 
subdivided imto paragraphs, as the subject 
may require, is better remembered than 
what we throw togetherin confusion. For, 
by all these circumstances, attention is fixed, 
and the writing being better understood, 
makes a deeper impression. hose things 
also, which are related in two or more re- 
spects, are more easily remembered, than 
such as are related in one. respect only. 
Hence, by, most people, .verse is more easi- 
ly remembered than prose, because the 
words are related in measure as weil as in 
sense; and rhime than blank verse, because 
the words are related not only in sense and 
mécasure, but also by similar sounds ai the 
end of the lines. And in general, eiegant 
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and harmonious language is better remem- 
bered, than what is harsh and incorrect. 
Memories differ greatly both in kind and 
in degree. One man remembers best one 
sort of things, and another another: which 
may in part be owing to habits contracted, 
of attending to one sort of things more than 
to another : and this may be assigned as one 
cause of the varieties of genius that are ob- 
servable among mankind. In the carly part 
of life, memory is commonly strong; for 
then the mind is disengaged, curiosity ac- 
tive, the spirits high, and the agreeable pas- 
sions predominant. Infants easily remem- 
ber, and easily forget. A child of six years, 
going into a foreign country, acquires the 
new language, and forgets his own, in a 
few months. Most things are easily learned 
in the first part of life, especially languages. 
In mature age, curiosity is abated, and the 
spirits less lively, than in youth: but men 
are then more capable of strict ‘attention, 
and both the memory and the judgment 
must be considerably improved by experi- 
ence and long exercise. In old age, curiosi- 
ty is still more abated, and few things yield 
amusement, or are much attended to; and 
therefore memory is for the most part weak, 
except in regard to transactions long since 
past, or peculiarly suited to the present dis- 
position. He 
(To be conclided next week.) 


MISCELLANY. 


THE QUACK DOCTOR. 
From Charles Lee Lewis’? Comic Sketches. 


Of all the extraordinary characters 
with which this country abounds, that of the 
Quack Doctor is the most strange, outre,, 
whimsical and ridiculous. This has caused 
some of our most famous story-tellers to be 
saluted with the title of Doctor, whenever 
they enter a roon: full of company by whom 
theyare known. They derive this distinctici 
from telling a story of the above medicinai 
personage. They are commonly received 
by their acquaintances with “ Ah Doctor! 
—How do you do, Doctor? Now, now, 
we shall have the Quack Doctor in style.” 
His story being thus preluded, he rises up 
and begins : 





“ Gentlemen, 


“ I beg leave to inform you, that Iam 
the very celebrated Doctor Puff Stuff Sham 
Quirk’em to Augfu, Physician to the sole 
Governor of the earth, the most magnani- 
mous and puissant Chou Anan, K:mperor of 
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China. I am professor of Magic, Physic, 
Surgery and Anatomy in the University of 
Pekin ; Oculist and Dentifricator to all the 
Monarchs of the east ; and Manmidwife to 
the Empress Pinka Panka, and member of 
every medical society throughout the vast 
Empires of China, Persia, Turkey and In- 
dostan. 

“ T have enjoyed these high honours in 
my native country, and was chief favourite 
and counsellor to the Emperor.” But being 
converted to christianity by Lord Macartney 
in his late embassy, I was obliged to escape 
in an open boat, in which, after a long and 
perilous voyage, I arrived at Capa Bona de 
Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence I took shipping for England. 

“« This may be considered, gentlemen, as 
the most fortunate event that ever happened 
to Europe ; for you must know, that I have 
brought with me the following unparralleled 
inestimable, and never-before discovered se- 
crets. 

“ I, My most surprising Balsam, called 
Paramandclang Ratskiammium from W hang- 
waghgang, situated thirty degrees south oi 
the south pole. ‘This wonderful of all won- 
derful balsams, if only rubbed for five mi- 
nutes on the gums, will cause a new set of 
teeth to {sprout up, like mushrooms in a 
hot-bed, to the amazement of all the be- 
holders. 


“© I have also invented a machine,. which 
will extract the whole entire old set of teeth 
in the tenth part of a moment, without the 
patient feeling the operation, or knowing his 
loss. 

“ II. I perform the most astonishing ope- 
rations upon the eye ; and I have a certificate 
under the hand and seal of his Siamese Ma- 
jesty, who, having lost his sight by cataracts 
in each eye, sent anembassy to China for 
the Emperor, to permit my visiting him at 
Siam. Onmyarrival, I, with most unparral- 
leled skill extracted both his Majesty’s eyes, 
and then, anointing the empty sockets with 
a particular glutinous application, I dextrous- 
ly mserted a pair of eyes taken out of the 

head of a living lion. I thus not only res- 
rored his Majesty’s vision, but bestowed on 
him such a ferocity of countenance, as makes 
him most terrible to all his enemies. 


“ I beg leave to observe, that my pati- 
ents may have the choice of the eyes of dif. . 
ferent animals, so as to best suit their faces 
and professions. 


“« The soldier may be furnished with the 
eyes of alion, a tyger, or panther; the lo- 
ver with those of aspanicl or goat ; and such 
persons agare obliged to work much at night, 
ican iurnish with cai’s eyes, which will en 
bic Gicim to set in the dalk as Weil as by dzy- 
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light. I also give a considerable price for 
sound human eyes, which I extract without 
the blow of a pugilist, or any other pain to 
the seller. 

«¢ TTI. I have an illustrious ointment, cal- 
led Syang, Yang, Ching, Quey Ischenumen- 
cow, prepared from the quintessence of a 
humming-bird’s marrow: this superlative 
medicine was discovered by Li Laokum, 
who lived five thousand years before the 
Mosaic creation, and from whom, I am in 
right line, descended. This ointment, ap- 
plied to the stump of a leg or anarm, will 
cause immediately a regeneration of the 
parts which have been destroyed. Thus 
shall the patient have, in five days, as per- 
fect a foot or hand, as he had before the 
amputation. 

“ IV, Ihave a restorative root, which 
contributed so greatly to the population of 
the Chinese Empire, that, by its censtant 
use, the Empress Pinka Panka, though 
eighty years old, continued to bring forth 
children when I left China. I attended her 
in herlast labour, when she was delivered 
of seven living children, and each was as 
large as any European when new born ; and 
all this was effected without her Sublime 
Highness having a single pain. The me. 
thod of use is peculiar to myself, 

«« T have brought over the method of ban- 
daging, by which the Chinese ladies confine 
their feet to that beautiful smallnes, so as to 
be scarcely equal to the great to the nail of 
any Russian, Austrian, Hungarian or Mus- 
covian princess. 

«© It is unnecessary for me to descant any 
longer On my OwN merit ; an impartial peo- 
ple must be convinced of my being the most 
profound philosopher and physician, and the 
most exalted genius that the world ever pro. 
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The great author of the Night Thoughts 
hangs with religious rapture upon the death- 
bed of Add son, as the consummation of 
his character—the edilying close of christian 
resignation, 


“ He teaches now to dic.” 


There is but one event in the life of Addi- 
son which calls upon me for investigativn or 
remark—“ That conduct towards Pope, 
which produced the famous portrait of At- 
ticus.” The charges are serious ; and, if 
substantiated by evidence, leave us nothing 
to plead in bar of sentence but, * that iast 
infirmity of noble minds,” jealousy of a ri- 
val’s fame. Let the great writer who has 
not felt this, pour down alone his censure 
upon Addison. But from whom does the 
sarcasm proceed ?—-irom Pope ?—irom jim 
who provoked the memorable severity otf 
Hill, who, 


Poorly accepted fame he ne’er repaid ; 
Unborn to cherish, sneakingly approv’d, 
And wanted soul to spreadthe worthhelov’d, 


Is it not somthing more than problemaiic, 
that conduct, of which Hiil so keeniy com- 
plains, he alone might not have felt, and that 
the coolness of Addison might have sprung 
from the petulence of Pope: Let any man, 
aiter impartially scanning either the hives or 
writings of these writers, pronounce irom 
whom he conceives the offensive conduct ori- 
ginally sprurg. 

The beauty of Pope’s compositions have 
in no trifling degree decorated his life with a 
beauty which it wanted. He who lives ina 
state of inadequate enmity, who, in the jan- 
guage of Shakespear, spurns enviously at 





duced.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON, ES, 


Biography, in the wide memorials of hu- 
man existence, never expatiated upon a fair- 
er life, than that of this amiable author. 
While the writer of this sketch laments the 
penury of common articles which he will noi 
repeat, he regrets more feclingly his want 
of power to add to the memorabilia of so 
greataman. The few circumstances re- 
corded of him, are upon the minds of all— 
and very becomingiy are they so; for they 
furnished out a lesson by which all may 
learn to live well. 


He had the best praise of poetry, and the 


superior tribute of prose, solemn and sud- 
lime, for itis the prose of Young. 


straws, was more likely to be irritated by the 
successiul sage he revered, than the degra- 
ded dunce he delighted to deride. 


es 
THE CHINESE DRAMA. 
(Concluded.) 


Atay speaks afterwards, but with brevity, 
of his zeal and his application. He excus- 
es himself for having done so little, at an 
age which disenabled him from undertak- 
ing more. He extols to the highest degree 

he cares and the fidelity of Aouana. He 
relates all her expressions of tenderness for 
the infancy of her master’s son, and the ad- 
dress which she had displayed to excite his 
emulation, and encourage him in his stu- 
dies. He praises her activity, her indus- 
trious disposition, which nothing could 
weary night and day, while she was labour- 





“ The gods,” ‘added he, 
« have loaded us by granting to Asuana am 
unalterable health. 


At length the old man comes to what con- 


ing for them. 


cerns the son of his master. He cannot e- 
nough praise his ardour for study, and cites 
as a proof, that the day before he has been 
nominated licentiate. ! 


The mandarin, after having listened with 
the greatest attention, and a lively sensibility, 
but without interrupting (a very wise cus 
tom of the Chinese) — of his old 
servant, gives him, in his turn, the eulo- 
giums which his attachment merited, and 
promises to give notice of his conduct to the 
emperor. 

He declares that his wives are for the fu- 
ture unworthy of his remembrance, and 
that he is resolved to elevate Aouaua to the 
dignity of spouse, and to invest her with 
ali the marks of houour which the emperor 
had given him tor his wile. He conse- 
quently orders Atay to go and sek for Ao- 
UaNAs 

Aouana appears soon after, and, with an 
embdarrassinent which she cannot conceal, 
saiutes ber master, and wishes him all hap- 
pincss that his fortunate return promises, 
and the honours which he had received. 

The mandarin rises trom his chair, ade 
vances towards her, thanks her ior the in- 
comparabije cares which she has taken oi his 
son, and of his house. He gives her a thou- 
sand appiauses tor the fidelity which covers 
her with glory. 

Aouana defends herself witha rare modes- 
ty, and only sees in her own conduct the 
simple accomplishment of the duty which 
her master had imposed onhers ‘Phe man- 
darin, touched stili more at this procedure, 
aysures her that the obligation whichhe feels 
from it is so great, that he thinks he has no 
other method of acknowledging it, than to 
take her for his wife. Me prociaims her then 
by this title, and taking her by the hand, he 
conducts her towards a seat where he places: 
her beside him, that she may thus enjoy a 
right which only beiongs tothe lawful spouse. 
Aguana, confused in amazement, obeys, 
makes a reverence, without uttering-a word 
(which is moreover a striking trait of the — 
submission in which the Chinese manners 
hold women,) and goes to take the place 
which is presented to her. 

A little after arrives Szou-ye, who has just 
finished the ceremony of his licentiateship, 
the habit of which he has now on. He 
throws himself at his father’s feet, and re- 
mains in that situation until he is ordered to 
rise. His father testifies for him all the sa- 
tisfaction which his conduct and his progress 
had given him, and particularly the respect+ 
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ful regard which he had shewn to dowana, in 
whom he had found a true mother. He en- 
joins him to retain it for her, as she is now 
really become so, beingthe legitimate spouse 
of his father. 

At these words, Svou-ye, full of joy, pro- 
strates himself before dAguana,, and pays her 


homage. ‘pe 

The mandarin afterwards orderSsome do- 
mestics to bring the habits of ceremony 
which the emperor had presented to him for 
his wife ; and he himself decorates Aduana 
with them, who afterwards renairs with her 
spouse to make the salute of honour to the 
emperor, and thank him for his benefits :-— 
when Aguana is solemnly proclaimed as 
spouse of the mandarin, in recompense for 
her persevering fidelity. 

In the sequei,the emperor raises old Atay 
to the rank of mandarin. But this success, 
perhaps exaggerated, raises this estimable 
man, as it were outoi himseli; and he com- 
mits faults which prove that educationought 
to concur with the finest qualities ; and tha 
the virtues which render a domestic worthy 
of general esteem, do not always suflice to 
make a mandarin. 

The emperor ordains moreover the erec- 
tion of a triumphal arch of marbie, which 
even during the life of douana, shall be 
destined to celebrate her fidelity, and to 
transmit the same to posterity as an exaniple 
for them. 

Feasts, which last many days, ‘terminate 
the drama. 


CATHARINE COUNTESS OF SCHWARTZBURG. 


A German lady, descended of a family 
long renowned for valiant feats of arms, 
and which had already given an emperor to 
Germany, on a particular occasion made 
the formidable duke of Alva trembieby her 
bold and resolute conduct. As the emperor 
Charles V. on his return, in the year 1547, 
from the battle of Muhlberg, to +his camp 
in Suabia, passed through Thuringia, Ca- 
tharina, countess dowager of Schwartz- 
burg, born princess of Henneberg, obtain- 
eda letter safe guard, that her subjects might 
have nothing to suffer from the Spanish ar- 
my on its ‘march through her territories. In 
return for which she bound herseli to allow 
the Spanish troops that Were transported to 
Rudoltstadt on the Saalbricke, to supply 
themselves with bread, beer and other pro- 
visions at a reasonab). price, in that piace. 
At the same tive ghe took the precaution to 
have th bridge which stood close to the 
‘sown, demolished in ail haste, and re-con- 


structed over the river ata considerable dis- 
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tance; that the too great proximity of the 
city might be no temptation to her rapacious 
guests. The inhabitants too of all the places 
through which the army was to pass, were 
informed that they might send the chief of 
their valuables to the castle of Rodolstadt. 


Mean time, the Spanish general, attend- 
ed by Prince Henry of Brunswick and his 
sons, approached the city, and invited them- 
selves, by a messenger whom they dis- 
patched before, to take their morning’s re- 
past with the countess of Schwartzburg. So 
modest a request, made at the head of an 
army, was not to be rejected. The answer 
returned was that they shouldbekindly sup- 
plied with what the house afforded ; that his 
excellency mightcome, and be assured of a 
welcome reception. However, she did noi 
neglect, at at the same time, to remind the 
Spanish general of the safe guard, and to 
urge home to him the conscientious obser- 
vance of it. 

A fricndly reception, and a well-furnish- 
ed table welcomed the arrival of the duke 
at the castle. He was obliged to contess, 
that the Thuringian ladies had an excellent 
notion of cookery, and did honour to the 
laws of hospitality. But scarcely had they 
taken their seats; when « messenger out oi 
breath called the countess trom the hall. His 
udings informed her, that the Spanish soi- 
diers had used violence in some villages on 
the way, and had driven oif the catile be- 
longing to the peasants. Catharma was a 
true mother to her people ; whatever the 
poorest of her subjects unjustly suffered 
wounded her to the very quick. Full of indig- 
nation ai this breach of faith, yet not forsak- 
en by her presence of miad, she ordered her 
whole retinue to arm themselves immediate- 
ly in private, and to boit and bar ail the gates 
of the castle; which done,she returned to the 
hall, and rejoined the princes who were still 
at table. Here she compiained to them, in 
the most most moving terms, of the usage 
she had met with, and how badly the Impe- 
rial word waskept. ‘They told her, laugh- 
ing, that this was the custom in war, and 
that such trifling disorders of soldiers in 
marching through a place, were not to be 
min ed. ‘ ‘that we shall presently see,” 
replied she stoutly, “ My poor subjects must 
have their own again, or by God, (raising 
her voice ina turcatening tone )—priaces’ 
blood for oxens’ bleed!” Wi.h this emphati- 
cal declaration she quitted tae room, which, 
in a few moments, was filled with armed 
men; who, sword in hand, yet with great 
reverence, planting themselves behind the 
the chairs of -the princes, took place of the 
waiters. On the entrance of those fierce- 
looking feliows, duke Alva directly changed 
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| colour; and they all gazed at one another 


in silence and affright. Cut off from the ar- 
my, surrounded by a resolute body of men, 
what had they to do, but to summon up their 
patience, and to appease the offended lady 
on the best terms they could? Henry of 
Brunswic was the first that collected his spi- 
rits ; and smothered his feelings by bursting 
intoa loud fit of laughter. Thus seizing 
the most reasonable way of coming off, by 
turning all that passed into a subject of mirth; 
concluding with a pompous panegyric on the 
patriotic concern, and the determined intre- 
pidity she had shewn. He intreated her to 
make herself easy, and took it upon himself 
to bring the duke of Alva te consent to 
whatevershouldbe foundreasonable. Whicla 
he immediately .effected by inducing the 
latter to dispatch on the spot an order to the 
army to restore the cattle without delay to 
the persons from whom they had been ste- 
len. On the return of the courier with a 
certificate that all damages were made good, 
the countess of Schwartzburg politely thank- 
ed her guests for the honour they done her 
castle ; and they, in return, very courteous- 
ly took their leave. 

It was this transaction, no doubt, that 
procured for Catharina, countess of Schwatz- 
burg, the surname of the heroic. She is 
likewise highly extolled tor the active forti- 
tude she displayed in promoting the retorma- 
tion throughout her dominions, which had 
already been introdueed by her husband 
earl Henry XX XVII. as well as for her re- 
solute perseverance in putting down the 
monks and improving the instruction of the 
schools) Numbers of protestant preachers 
who had sustained persecution on account of 
religion fled to herfor protection and support, 
which she granted them in the fullest extent. 
Among these was a certain Casper Aguila, 
parish-priest at Saalfeldt; who, in his young- 
er vears, had attended the emperor's army 
to the Netherlands in quality of chaplain ; 
and, because he refused to baptize a cannon- 
ball, was fastened to the mouth of a mortar 
by the licentious soldiers, to be shot into the 
air; a fate which he happily avoided only 
by the accident of the powder not catching 
fire. He was now for the second time in 
imminent danger of his life, and a price of 
5000 florins was set upon his head, because 
the emperor was enraged against him for 
having contumeously attacked his interim 
from the pu!pit. Catharina had him privately . 
brought to her castle, on the petition of the 
people of Saalfeldt ; where she kept him 
concealed many months, till the stormwa 
blownover. She died, universally honour- 
ed and lamented, in the 58th year of her 
age, and the 29th of her reign. The church 
of Kudolstadtis in posscssion of her bones. 
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EUGENIO, 


(Continued from page 110.) 


¢ Let it support you my dear sir, to be as- 
sured that ‘you are here under the kindest 
and most hospitable roof that the sun shines 
upon; and the people to whom we are in- 
debted for such a seasonable relief, are 
some of the best, if not the wealthiest, on 
earth, Butif you, sir, have reason to re- 
joice, how supremely happy ought I to con- 
sider myself, not because my life has been 
preserved, for that is of no high price, but 


because, in this place, I have recovered 
that for which I should mpst wish to live— 


the best and most affectionate of wives ! 
My poor Matilda would follow me yester- 
day to the camp, in spite of all my persua- 
sions: I would fain have lodged her in the 
garrison at Hamelin ; but a something which 
she had dreameda week before, had made 
such a gloomy impression on her spirits, 
that she would not part from me till we took 
the field against the enemy. Having heard 
that I was among the slain, she’ betook 
herself last night to this little cottage, 
which is always open to misfortune, deter- 
mined to search the field over as soon as it 
was light, for the body of her husband, to 
wash its wounds with her tears, and perhaps 
to lay down her life by its side. You may 
imagine, sir, what a delicious interview we 
had, and how we have wept for joy in each 
other’s arms.’ 

‘ As he spoke thus, the door opened, and 
the lady m question entered the apartment 
with something which she said was for my 
breakfast. What blood was in my body at 
this moment rushed into my cheeks. Alas! 
sir,’ said she, observing my embarrassment 
¢ be not confused at seeing me thus employ- 
ed ; I am never happier than when I admin. 
ister toa sick soldier: it has been my occu- 
pation for years. I have been my poor hus- 
band’s surgeon and nurse through sevencam- 
paigns ; and God knows with what heart- 
felt joy Ihave many times torn my clothes, 
to bind up the wounds of abrave gentleman 
in the field of battle.” 

“ As she spoke thus, I raised my head, 
to contemplate this uncommon person. Her 
form I could not judge of: for she had on 
a kind of military great coat, buckled round 
her waist with a soldier’s belt; but her face 
wore every mark of an extraordinary cha- 
racter: alas! it still lives and breathes, aad 
speaks In my imagination, together with a- 
nother countenance, resembling it only in 
sympathy of sadness and sorrow. Surely 
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there is no room in my mind for another por- 
trait such as these ; and my stars have not 


in reserve for me, any more conflicts like 
those i have already sustained.” 


Poor Eugenio! as he spoke this, his 


head drooped upon his breast, his heart’s 
blood filled the veins of his temples ; a tear 
glistened on his cheek; and his bosom strug- 
gled with a sigh, which at length broke from 
its prison, and gave him apparent relief. 
After a pause of some moments he contin- 
ued. thus : 

“ Every feature in the face I was now 
contemplating, was bold, and would have 
been masculine, were it not for a certain 
dimpled expression about the mouth, which 
sent forth innumerable graces over the whole 
countenance. She was a native of a Dan- 
ish island in the West-Indies; indeed, no- 
thing could be less German than the cast,of 
her features : her hair was nearly black, but 
hung upon one of the whitest necks in the 
world, in glossy ringlets; and her long 
sweeping lashes shaded a pair of large lus- 
trous eyes, the whites of which, tho’ spark- 
ling like chrystal, were streaked with two or 
three blood-shot veins, in which there was 
such adance of the spirits, as brought her 
whole soul into her countenance: her nose 
was very large and aquiline ; her complex- 
ion a clear brown; the form of her face o. 
val; and her forehead divided mto com- 
partments, by a large blue vein, which seem- 
ed to swell with the workings of the brain, 
and which gave such an intenseness to her 
looks, as doubled the force of her meaning, 
and drew homage from every beholder. Her 
husband was a young man, every way wor- 
thy of her, and the truest soldier I ever be. 
held. His looks were full Of spirit, tem- 
pered with an extraordinary gravity; his 
deportment solemn and taciturn; his make 
uncommonly robust; his face not handsome, 
but dignified and benevolent; he had little 
hair on his head, but a profusion of it in his 
whiskers, under which, however, his mouth 
was well shaped and expressive, and his 
teeth delicately white. When on horseback 
and equipped for the field, he was the most 
martial figure inthe whole army. His ele- 
ment was the camp; and he always seemed 
most possessed and collected in the moment 
of the greatest peril. A thousand times 
have I seen him weep at the commonest tales 
of distress, and at such scenes as the chan- 
ces of battle were continually presenting be- 
fore his eyes ; and then, in a minute after, 
rush like a lion into the thick of the fight, 
whence he would sometimes return with the 
enemy’s colours in his hands.” 

“ We remained about a month under this 
kind reof, and in the mean time I was per- 
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fectly cured of my wounds. One day, 2 a 
we walked round the territory of our poor 
host; my companion and preserver thus ad- 


“dressed me: 


-*Tamhappy beyond measure, Eugenio, 


that our care has been se completely reward. 


ed by the restoration of your health. You 


have ss seen enough of the military 
life, to Bewheartily weary of such a course of 
danger and hardship. You have too, most 


certainly, dear friends, who wish for you,y 
return: and you have abilities to shine_in a 
more peaceful profession. I am a soldier, 
and nothing else: my home is the camp ; 
and my wife, who is my only friend, attends 
me wherever I go. It is my determination 
to follow the army of the magnanimous king 
of Prussia, whose virtue I venerate, and 
who will reward my. exertions in his service. 
My wife and myself always carry our fortune 
about with us. We have enough to enable 
you to travel homewards with comfort, and 
to reward this peor cottager for his kind ree 
ception of us besides.’ 

“ This was the first sensation resembling 
joy which I had felt for a length of time, 
My colour however rose in my face, to think 
that so noble a friend should imagine me ca- 
pable of deserting him. I strained him to 
my bosom with sincere delight, and assured 
him that nothing should induce me to leave 
him, while I thought my company would 
give him pleasure, or render him service, 
It was determined, therefore, between us, 
to set out in a fortnight for the Prussian ar- 
my. In the meantime Matilda’s health de- 
clined, and acold which she had caught in 
the offices of humanity had fixed itself upon 
her lungs. It was with the greatest difficul- 
ty we persuaded her to remain where she 
was, till the conclusion of the next campaign, 
My friend left the greatest part of the little 
money he possessed, between Matilda, and 
the poor cottager and his wife; and, on the 
15th of October, we bent our course, dis- 
guised in the habits of peasants, towards the 
place where the Prussian troops under the 
command of their illustrious monatch, lay 
encamped. 

«© The valour of my friend was sufficient. 
ly known to procure him a welcome recep- 
tion ; and we were both in time to parti« 
cipate in the victory of Rosbach, which hap= 
pened on the 5th of November following. 
It is unnecessary to relate the particulars of 


this battle; it is ehough to say, that my 


companion and ‘myself, the one pushed on 
by his mettle and courage, the other urged 
by desperation, drew the attention of the 
sovereign and his whole army upon us, in 
the conduct of that memorable day. We 
followed the fortunes of this gallant prince, 
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with which my mind was oppressed = 
“¢ We were taking too elose a vig 
enemy’s works, when my friend 
mortal wound, and fell by my@ 
my feelings were at such a crisiay 
youto imagine. He had appli 
kéfehiéf to the wound ; and as I km 
bag his last breath, he laid ¥ 
With a woice scarcely audible, thie 
choly command : ‘ol 





it is the token agreed upon be 
when she sees that, she will know I am 
dead, and what is more, that I died an ho- 
nouttable death.— It will moreover save you 


my dear friend, a painful recital, bu will 


find my pocket book about me ; carry it like- 
wise to her—and take care of @fat excellent 
woman.’ “ With that he clapsed my hand, 
and died without agony or distortion. 
(To be continued. ) 
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(continued. ) 
* . « 

For want of this, the newts of reform de- 
livered in by the Neapolitan lawyers were 
little better than scholastic and childish ques- 
tions. The whole of them consisted in as~ 
certaining whether such a bishopric or abbey 
was of a royal or ecclesiastical foundation, 
whether such a benefice or living, ought to 
be conferred by the court of Rome or that 
of Naples, and, what is still more redicu- 
lous, whether bishops of the several dio- 
ceses in the kingdom ought to stile them- 
selves,—Dei est apostolice sedis gratia E- 
piscopus,—or,—Dei et regis gratia Episco- 
pus. His holiness was highly incensed at 
seeing the ecclesiastical interests thus failing 
a prey to forensic cabal; and made his Si- 
cilian majesty sensible, more than once, of 
the danger of such proceedings. He prom- 
ised also to grant a new concordate, in which 
he agreed willingly to resign any right his 
majesty should think obnoxious to royal pre- 
rogative. He was, however, not more for- 
tunate with the court of Naples, than he 
had been before with that of Vienna; for 
the lawyers and pedantic canonizers had en- 
grossed the whole. administration. 


ons}. which had so long 





In 1786, a change of ministry having ta- 
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ken place in the Neapolitan cabinet, his ho- 
liness nought thegime favourable to put an 
end to those scand@iigms and useless disputes, 

5 dis The newly ap- 
pinted first minister was Marquis Caracci- 
formerly ambassador at Paris, a profess- 
atheist, and a perfect adept in the school 







pof D’Alembert, Diderot, Condorcet, and 


other modern French Philosophers ; all of 
whom were his intimate friends. Pius the 
Vith was aware of this: but so great was 
his aversion to Neapolitan chicanery, that he 
choose rather to commit the interests of the 
church to an atheist of good sense and libe- 
ralty of mind, than to suffer them to remain 
the topics of discussion among. attornies, 
clerks, and practioners of law. 

In this he was not wrong; for the mar. 
quis Caraccioli, whatever may have been 
his religious opinions, was too sensible not 
to feel the necessity, in such.a situation, of 
asteady upright conduct; and accordingly 
on the first application he answered the car- 
dinal secretary of state, that if his holiness 
should send a prelate to Naples, in the ca- 
pacity of nuncio extraordinary, he would 
then open the negociation for the intended 
concordate. 

The nuncio dispatched on this occasion 
was Monseigneur Galeppi, equally celebrat- 
ed for his*sagacity and activity; and some: 

ave § hought, for duplicity also. It will 
ferefore appear incredible, that thevefforts 
of such an artful negociat wr, conducted for 
twelve months togéther, sup 
marq'tis Caraccioli and his Sicilian majesty 
himself, who was heartily inelined to ter- 
minate the contest, should have been baffled 
and colnterscted by the mean intrigues Pe 
the lawyers and canonists! ‘They went so 


far as to insinuate into his majesty’s mind, 
that the first minister was evidently devoted 
to the court of Rome. Upon which the 
pleasant atheist Caraccioli was heard one 
night in the council of state, to exclaim with 
one of those pulcinellesche sallies so natural 
tohim:—“ Ch holy church! to whata dis- 
tressed condition must thou be reduced 
when I am forced to be thy protector ! 

The miscarriage of the concordate, and 
the unsuccessful return of the prelate Ga- 
leppi to Rome, made tli’ Neapoiitan pe- 
dants more bold than ever. Accordingly 
they subjected the holy see, in the years 
1787 and 1788, to great mortifications. ‘ihe 
young: D ss of Maddaloni, of the il- 
lustrious family of Carasa, and oneof the 
richesthouses among the Neapolitan nobili- 
ty, had sued im the archiepiscopal tribunal 
of Naples, a divorce from her husvand, ob 
naturalem impotentiam. Upon the sentence 
declaring the marriage void, the Duke pro- 
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duced an appeal, which, according to the 


ancient custom, ought to have been remov- 
ed to the court of Rome. The pedants 
headed by the minister of ecclesiastical af. 
fairs, prevailed on the court to forbid the 


removal of the law-suit to Rome, and in- 


stead of this to appoint some judge of the 
appeal within the kingdom. The election 
fell on Monseigneur Ortizi, bishop of Tro- 
pea, in Calabria, who confirmed the sen, 
tence delivered by the archiepiscopal court 
of Naples. Atthe same time his majesty 
abolished for ever the noted delivery of the 
white horse to his holiness, on St. Peter’s 
day, asa token of feudal vassalage to the 
holy see. Upon the whole, the Neapolitan 
government was altogether right in both 
these reforms, as it was absurd.that any law- 
suit between his majesty’s subjects should 
be carried beyond the limits of the kingdom ; 
and full as absurd and disgraceful that the 
Neapolitan crown should remain obnoxious 
to a feudal homage, introduced in dark ages, 
and continued through subsequent centuries 
by the weakness and superstition of the 
court of Spain. -His holiness, however, was 
still justly offended at the way in which these 
reforms were conducted. Although it is 
true that the state has the whole supremacy 
in ecclesiastical discipline, within the com- 


‘pass of its dominions ; it is true also, that 


no existing law can be occasionally dispen- 
sed with in favour of particular cases. Had 
his Sicilian majesty repealed the existing law 
in a way approved of by the universal juris- 
prudence and common sense of civilized na- 
tions, and enacted a new general one for any 
case. in future, he would perhaps have given 
no ground for complaint; but no mention 
being made of repeal, and the ancient law 
being of course still presumed to subsist, 
the appointment: of bishop Ortizi, and all 
his judicial transactions, were little better 
than an act of magistracy set up in open vi- 
olation of the law. Nearly the same over- 
sight was committed with respect to the de- 
livery of the white horse. Had his majesty 
said, that the dignity of his crown did not 
suffer him.to ratify and continue the disgrace- 
ful homage paid by his predecessors ; that 
his august father had, like many before him, 
conquered the kingdom by force of arms, 
and that it was unbecoming the condition of 
the apostolic church to pretend to any sove- 
reignty Over an independent government ; 
he would certainly have met with the appro- 
bation of all Europe, and prevented the ne- 
cessity of any remonstrance from the court 
of Rome against his conduct, Nothing of 
this kind took place: the over-ruling cabal 
of lawyers, canonists and clerks, who main- 
tained the necessity of reform, prevailed 
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on the minister for ecclesiastical affairs to 
act and reason in their own favourite way. 
They maintained, that the court of Rome 
had never possessed such a right as para- 
mount sovereignty over the kingdom of Na- 


ples. 
( To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


Ona Young Gentleman’s Birth Day. 


Again the rapid wings of Time 
Sweep round the joyful morn, 
When sweet these accents struck the ear, 
* A man! aman! is born.” 


Rejoicing earth exulting haii’d 
Another favorite son ; 
Applauding heav’n in shouts survey’d 
The gem creation won. 


Tho’ raptures swell’d the Father’s soul, 
Yet care stil] claim’d a part ; 

Her pains forgot, ecstatic joys 
Dissolv’d the mother’s heart. 


The poet’s wish, warm heaves his breast, 


Oh! may you ever shine 
With virtue’s rays in honest zone, 
Thro” manhood’s daz’ling prime: 


And verging from the vertic line 
Tc kiss the formless deep, 


In evening shades tho’ beams decline, 
Thy soul her lustres keep. 


May Care’s corroding teeth ne’er break 
The vital ties of rest ; 

Nor Woc’s keen arrows drink the stream 
That animates your breast. 


Secure in worth’s imperv’ous mail 
Stand on creation’s page ; 

So ruthless storms that sweep the proud 
May idly o’er thee rage ; 


As some firm rock whose marble base 
Sustains the roaring blast, 

While tott’ring piles with feeble hold 
In ruins quick. are cast. 


May ue who tells the countless hairs 
That shade thy honor’d head ; 
- Hung out those orbs, convock’d this globe 
Out of the watery bed, 


Still shine thro’ life’s incumbant shades 
Upon thy devious way, 

And ever crown with new delight 
This bright auspicious day. 
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And when the iast revolving hour 
Shali toll a f isht, 
May waiting an thy soul 
To ever. 
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“wen 
Tho’ weeping friends bedew the spot 
Where cold thy asli€s lie ; 
Yet soothing thought—the spirit pure 
Blooms in its native sky. 
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IMITATED FROM HORACE, BOOK 4, ODE 7° 





I. 


Now from the fields the snow has fled, 
And now the trees their livery wear, 
Now verdure clothes the sprightly mead, 
And smiling looks the op’ning year. 
Il. 
Silent the river takes its course, 
And gently flows the lessen’d waves, 
Clear as the spring from whence its source, 
The running stream the margin laves. 
Ill. 
See where the nymphs, a joyous train, 
In graceful majesty advance, 
To view the long neglected plain, | 
And j Nei the gay, the cn ad dat 


Hope not, vain aa, thy fate to shun, - 


Nor strive to live mmortal here, 


Thy dissolution too, is near. 


, Ve 
see how che acpliyro fan the air, 


When first the twitt’ring swallow flies, 
And tho’ the spring thus gay appear, 
Yet soon the wanton zephyr dies. 

Vie 
Nor long does summer deck the mead, 
Nor long its varied flowers remain ; 
For all their bloom must shortly fade, 
And dreary winter close the scene. 

vil. 
But when the spirit wings its way, 
And mortals’ soul from earth is borne, 
Soon shall the ‘mix with clay, 
And man, vain , shall ne’er return. 

VIII. 
Fill then, my friend, the jovial bowl, 
For lo! the fated hour is nigh; 
Fill, and indulge the genial soul 
For ’tis the lot of man to die, 

IX. 
Not wealth, with all her honours join’d, » 
Not power, nor piety, can save : 
These my Torquatus, all combined, 
At length must centre in the grave.. 




















LF or as the years in ral run, we 














































bok, a coal from tite! 
fe me to the robe"you wean! 
e breathing from your hair 
ae to a silver flood, 

zht—my bathing fair ihe 
‘2 t wanton ’kerchief, press | 
fast ; and stcal each heave, 

inly seek thy charms to deck, 

And slow brilliants on thy neg 
Be gladly trampled thro’ the stfeet, 
In slippers fogmy StTrLia’s fects) 
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Epitaph on 1G. Esq. By J. Brennan, Esq. | 
> 


This graveidoth contain 
Old Harry 
Deliver’d from 
He went straipte heii, 
Where he’s happy and well, 
Since he’s escap’d trom his wire! 








EPIGRAMS, 


From the German of G. €- Lessing. 
* , . 


Adam awhile in Paradise” 
Enjov’d his novel life: 

He was caught napping ; in a thrice 
His rib was made awife. _ 

Poor father Adam, whata guest! 
This most unlucky dose 

Made the first minute of thy rest 
The last of thy repose. 


But one bad woman ata time 
On earth arises. 

That every one should think he has her, 
I own—surprises. 


A long way off—Lucinda strikes the men. 
As she draws near, 
And one sees clear, 

A long way off—one wishes her again. 


Terms of the Repository.—Four doliars 
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scribers to pay half yearly in advance, or 


‘obtain sufficient secur ity in the city. 
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